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GINZBERG'S "GEONICA" 

Geonica. By Louis GinzbBrg. I. The Geonim and their Halakic 
Writings. II. Genizah Studies [also under the title: JTDKB' 
DnSD2 -I^K nMin JO D^lKJn maitrnfl. (Texts and Studies 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, vol. I-II). 
New York 1909. pp. xn + 210; (5) + 425, 8°. 

The Gaonic epoch or, more exactly, the period from the 
completion of the Babylonian Talmud to the flourishing of an 
independent Jewish culture in Europe is the most momentous in 
the history of the Jews since the dispersion. To begin with, the 
Talmud then became the norm and rule of the entire Jewish life, 
not only of the religious but also of the social life, but the religious 
life itself was strongly affected and new and unknown horizons 
opened themselves disclosing new vistas. Various sects, above all 
the Karaite, undermined the power of tradition and the authority 
of its official bearers, while mysticism and religious philosophy 
endeavored to instil a new essence into Judaism, not to mention 
the fact that through contiguity with Arabic culture profane 
science penetrated more and more into the Jewish domain, fructi- 
fying and fertilizing it. In addition to these currents there were 
the Midrash and the Piyyut, the Masorah and philology, secular 
and synagogal poetry, the fixing of the calendar and the develop- 
ment of the liturgy, and other subjects which although not all 
originating at that time nor all fostered with equal intensity in 
Babylon, the seat of officia,! Judaism, still were in a measure 
brought to an end in the Gaonic period, so that the latter impressed 
its stamp upon them. This period, however, was for a long time 
most obscure, chiefly because very few accounts of it had come 
down to us, and hence it became the scene of confusion for all 
kinds of fantastic hypotheses; but also here has the discovery of 
the Genizah thrown a new light on many problems, although its 
finds stretch chiefly over the last period of this epoch. Recent 
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398 THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 

years have indeed brought us many detailed investigations and 
minute inquiries concerning the Gaonic age, 1 but superior in im- 
portance to all of them is the work mentioned in the heading, 
for the very reason that besides many new aspects and the new 
treatment of old questions, to which the first volume is devoted, 
it offers in the second volume a fulness of new material quite 
unknown heretofore, which, similarly drawn from the Genizah, 
enriches our knowledge of the Geonim to a considerable extent. 

I 
The first volume is divided in two uneven parts, of which the 
first (pp. 1-72) deals with the institution of the Gaonate, the 
second (pp. 73-205) on the other hand with the halakic 
literature of the Geonim. Ginzberg is right in maintaining 
that the Geonim were not mere presidents of scholastic 
institutions (so Halevy in D'OMJWin nilfl whose views are 
Combatted here frequently and successfully), but representa- 
tives of an institution of authoritative standing, and that 
one misunderstands their essence by considering them as direct 
successors to the Babylonian Amoraim. On the other hand, how- 
ever, it seems to me that Ginzberg emphasizes too little the 
importance of the Geonim in perpetuating tradition, chiefly with 
regard to the interpretation of the Talmud, which already Abraham 
b, David of Posquieres pointed out in a remark adduced by Ginz- 
berg himself at the close of this volume (p. 205). The character- 
istics of the Geonim as opposed to the Amoraim are threefold, 
according to Ginzberg. In the first place, the Talmud abounds in 
names of scholars who never were heads of schools, while in 
the Gaonic literature we find learned men only among the presidents 
of schools and colleges. However, Ginzberg compared here two 
incommensurable quantities, two totally different kinds of literature ; 
discussions on the one hand, decisions on the other; here differ- 
ences of opinion concerning the Mishnah and cognate questions, 
there Responsa on definite, concrete questions concerning actual 
occurrences in the religious and judicial practice, including difficult 
passages in the Talmud; and with queries of such types people 
naturally turned to the presidents of schools who alone were 

1 See the comprehensive account by lyiber (RBJ., LXI, 397-316). 
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competent to solve them. Besides, Ginzberg himself remarks (p. 
7, n. 1) that we possess Responsa also from men who, though living 
near to the Geonim, were no Geonim themselves. Thus Nathan, 
who is mentioned three times in Amram's Siddur, is no doubt 
Nathan Alluf, since from him comes information concerning 
customs which prevailed in the Academy, see fol. 370 : 1DX 'art! 

"i3i mn ns yin.rona iiyb KroTico irjm <an n:w mr\ jro urn 

(and also fol. 356: "lDlb W^SK JHJD JW jro 31 Mm 1BN 'Dm 
'131 "113X3 tfbtf nilD niTO b6e> relates to the custom of the Acade- 
my). He was only called nS'E" KW) == JIM because he was desig- 
nated for the position of school president, hence too it is probably he 
who is meant in the Responsa of Meir b. Baruk, Prague, No. 122, 
end (where JIM )T\i 31 ). 2 Hezekiah b. Samuel, on the other hand, 
probably never wrote any Responsa, at any rate he is not identical 
with the writer of the epistle in JQR., XVIII, 401, as I have 
demonstrated in Riv. Isr., VI, 199. Eleazar . Alluf, however, is 
necessarily the author of the Responsum J"'EJ>, 266, No. 23, because 
on any other supposition the latter baffles all understanding (see 
also my D'31K> D\JMJJ, I, S3). The second point of difference 
between the Amoraim and Geonim Ginzberg sees in the fact that 
the office of the latter was restricted to a few families and that 
also other functionaries (as the fH D'3 3K, KP3 tf , "l, and secretar- 
ies) were often recruited from these families — a fact which the pre- 

2 As to the two passages in JJHT "I1X (I, No. 640, fol. 176b, and III, 
p"3, No. 373, fol. 566), which are both derived from the JTipVpOil TBD, 
and the first of which reads: 1J13VI ST13 ]t\i M»3*ll W3Hlt <JS^ It n^»K» 
J1JM ri'JJri lJ'JVlK, while the second has: V'Sf |1«J \T\i 31 1D« '3ri, I am 
inclined to read in the first with Muller (against Ginzberg p. 31 and Marx 
ZfhB., XIII, 73) mrifct for H'13 and to understand the reference likewise to 
Nathan Alluf, for the myXpBri "ISO, as far as we know now, adopted only 
Responsa from Geonim or from their school, hence it would have been 
surprising that we should not know anything of the father of Nathan b. 
IJananiah of Kairwan, who was even termed Gaon. mnX was therefore 
changed into n**13, just because this Nathan b. IJananiah is mentioned in 
another passage of the J711T *nM (II, 422; fol. 171b). On the other hand, 
the passage quoted by me (D'iltf D'3'3J?, I, 60) from the D>TI mw 110. 
§ 566, is to be obliterated, since here the author of the Mahkim is meant 
(ed. Freimann, p. 17, see ib., p. XX). 
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served data attest. The third and last differentiating feature is 
that the Geonim drew salaries. These, however, were probably 
not permanent in the beginning, for Nathan ha-Babli's remark 
concerning Joseph b. Jacob, Saadya's rival (Med. Jew. Chron., II, 82, 

1.4 from below) : imj»o v6 ,-iw e>m ittibo np) 1 ? rr>nw pnn aaysii 

1JDD is valid only, as it seems, with reference to the last period, and 
even then the incomes grew less and less (see JQR., XIX, 399). 
Also the change of conditions of life during the Gaonate from 
those of the Talmudic age should be taken into consideration, as 
is actually •done by Joseph b. Judah in his *iD1D")3D (ed. Bacher, 
p. 120) in defending the Geonim against Maimonides. 

An old but exceedingly important source for the time of the 
Geonim is still the report of Nathan b. Isaac ha-Babli, and who- 
ever institutes inquiries into that age must fall back on this 
chronicler. Ginzberg too expatiates upon him (p. 22 ff.). It so 
happens that also here the Genizah has furnished new material 
through the discovery of a fragment of this report in the Arabic 
language. Friedlaender who edited this fragment (JQR., XVII, 
747 ff.) considers the Arabic as the original, and this view, to my 
opinion, has not been refuted by Ginzberg. bv "V3V is certainly 
good Hebrew, and also WXT bv "1W in the sense of "to stand 
over somebody" (comp. Riv. Isr., VII, 93), and it is true that in 
general Arabisms do not prove that Arabic was the language of 
the original, but there is additional evidence in favor of an Arabic 
prototype, namely the additions which Friedlaender points out as 
missing in the Hebrew version. Wholly unacceptable, however, is 
Ginzberg"s view that Nathan had recited his story orally in 
Kairwan and his auditors recorded it both in Arabic and Hebrew, 
for the differences in the two versions would then have been 
much greater. Equally improbable is the identification with a cer- 
tain Nathan of Africa, who is cited in a Responsum of Meir b. 

Baruk, 3 for xpnaxD jnj m mi em rawa ^e> orison micro djidx 

b"1 does not mean "in a Responsum by Nathan" but "in a [Gaonic] 
Responsum to Nathan"; to this effect is also the passage quoted 

3 Ginzberg knows this Responsum only from O'TI rWVW, II, 333 i >* >• 
found, however, in the Responsa, ed. Lemberg, No. 193. Comp. in addition 
Buchler, RBJ., E, 147 ff.; my JKWp 'tMK, No. 39 and Toledano's 31J?0n 13, 
p. 221, 248. 
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by Ginzberg himself from "|ri3 13 D"inD nUlCT) njKP, p. 193: 
^33 "OINJD 1 W^ S?P""-)SK '•Can 'ICTID IlinO Vl"IJ "ISD , and un- 
doubtedly the same collection is meant in both places. Vice versa we 
find also nip KB* in the sense of responsa, as in the passage quoted by 
Ginzberg (p. 161, n. 2) from Harkavy, p. 84: n»V 3"1D lbx rv6KE> 

As to the value and reliability of Nathan where he is at 
variance with Sherira, different views prevail. To mention but 
a few discrepancies, according to Sherira the opponent of the 
Gaon Kohen-Zedek was the Exilarch David, while to Nathan it 
was his predecessor Ukba; furthermore, Nathan names Amram 
b. Solomon and Hai b. Kiyyumi as contemporary Geonim in Sura 
while Sherira ignores them altogether; finally, no mention is made 
by Nathan of Hananiah, Sherira's father and successor to Zemah 
b. Kafnoi. Disagreeing with Halevy whose estimate of Nathan 
is very low, Ginzberg follows Graetz mostly in endeavoring to 
rehabilitate this historian, even at the cost of very violent har- 
monizing methods and very doubtful combinations. Such are the 
attempts to prove that Ukba wanted to take away the revenues 
of Khorasan not from Kohen-Zedek but from Mebasser; that 
Nathan's words (p. 79, 1. 17) : nbl B>iO K3pW b& 13np nw ^th 
"I3$?E> do not refer to David but to Kohen-Zedek ; that the reading in 
Sherira's text should perhaps be WW) "in "111, as if Sherira would 
say in this manner and not rather K'CO TH b& VTII, and such other 
attempts. Similarly violent is the identification of Amram b. Solo- 
mon with Yom Tob b. Jacob and the assumption that father as well 
as son had double names (n»btJ> Spy and d"l»5? 31D DV), which is 
improbable in those days. 4 The analogies quoted prove nothing, 
for in 'CN 31 13 ID, who was called W3D, the word nD con- 
stitutes the title, and WUnWti could very easily be turned 
into Moses i"l(nn jE'D. When we do find such a double 
name, it is mostly due to a defective transmission, as, for 
instance, in the case of Joseph b. Abba whom Sherira 
(p- 37), Abraham b. David (p. 64), and his followers 

4 So already Graetz (Gesch., V, fourth, ed., p. 277; comp. Eppenstein's 
remark ad he), who, however, by an error calls Jacob b. Natronai the 
predecessor of Yom-Tob b. Jacob. 
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Joseph b. Zaddik and Saadya ibn Danan have turned into Joseph 
b. Judah. It is therefore not impossible that nD;>K> 13 D1DP had 
arisen in some unknown manner from &OCC 13 Dl©5?, owing to a 
misconception of the abbreviation B>"3. Nor is the existence of 
Hai b. Kiyyumi substantiated elsewhere, for the passage from f'lN, 
I, 197a, adduced by Ginzberg, p. 68: 31 DK>3 ;, S )UO iTHpD 311 
JlfcO "H may as well have reference to Hai b. David or Hai b. 
Nahshon, since indeed DE>3 ''S does not necessarily mean oral 
transmission ; but it is more probable that the reading should be 
|1fc« rPli?D 31 DB>3 "S pNJ "fl 311, for Tosafot Gittin, beginning, 
mention this explanation as coming from Hai and Saadya ( '""11 
rtHPD *D1 0E>31 fltO ixn 31 DE>3 J7DK0, and this points to the prob- 
ability that in the original source Hai was placed before Saadya 
(Mordecai Gittin, beginning, has only BTS rPlJJD 311, comp. also 
Yeroham's mm D1K, XXIV, 2). Nor can we say with Ginzberg 
that Hai b. Kiyyumi was not mentioned by Sherira because he was 
not Gaon officially, since Nathan states expressly (p. 80, 1. 6) 
VinS "pDl. This Hai is only mentioned in the Kabbalistic tra- 
ditional chain of Eleazar of Worms (Monatsschrift, XL,IX, 697), 
but probably here too Nathan served as source. 

While the rehabilitation of Nathan may be said to have been 
unsuccessful in this respect, Ginzberg rightly refutes the perverse 
view of Halevy that Nathan's data concerning the superiority of 
Sura over Pumbedita had reference to Talmudic and not Gaonic 
times. Ginzberg was in a position even to corroborate (p. 47) 
Nathan's statement that the Gaon of Sura withheld the title Gaon 
from his equal in Pumbedita in his correspondence with the latter, 
through a Responsum of Jacob b. Mordecai to Joseph b. Shela 
which is found in several sources and which contains the following: 

J03H Midi ma NraTio vm spy 3i 101 son ^b son 3TDi 

n? , E5' (comp. also Lewin, Jahrbuch d. jud.-lit. Gesellsch., VIII, 
328). Nathan, however, says only that the presidents of the 
Academy at Pumbedita were not accorded the title Gaon by 
those of Sura, but he does not say that the former did 
not bear that title at all. Therefore I must differ from 
Ginzberg's view that the scholastic heads in Pumbedita bore origin- 
ally only the title Bjlbx (identical with nba PK1) and that only 
Sherira designated them as Geonim as a token of reverence to his 
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predecessors. Consequently Samuel fl?3 E>X"I, Aha's teacher, is 
hardly identical with the Gaon Samuel b. Mar of Pumbedita, for, 
if this were so, Hai and his followers, Abraham b. Isaac and 
Solomon b. Adret (see my D'MK' QWP, I, 65), would have cer- 
tainly called him Gaon. As little identical is Huna AUuf with 
Huna b. Joseph (see ib., 54) and still less so Judah Alluf "IPIJD1 
fnXTl TlpB with Jehudai, the pre-predecessor of Samuel b. Mar 
(and not follower, as Ginzberg, p. 50, puts its by mistake), for 
mX21 TlpS "injOT proves that he came from 11p& "IH3 and was 
■TO B'NT in Basra, 5 a city that stood in frequent relations with the 
Geonim (see e. g. vol. II, 33. 212). The title Alluf, however, was 
mostly granted to foreign scholars (see my D^lt? D , 3 , JJ? , p. 67). 
Nor is it true that in the Halakot Gedolot the heads of the 
Academy in Pumbedita are termed Allufim only and never Geonim 
(which would indeed be natural in a work of Suran origin), for 
we find e. g. ed. Hildesheimer, p. 185. 842: '"ON "12 'ID^B 31 "lid 
JIM. 

As for details in this part of the book the following is to be 
remarked: p. 1 the calendar was completed not in Palestine but, 
as most modern research shows, in Babylonia; see my art. 
Calendar (Jewish) in Hastings' Bncyd. of Religions, III, 118. — p. 
2, n. 1 Against a Jewish apostolate comp. Pines in the Carlebach- 
Festschrift, p. 187 ff.— p. 8 Hai was no ni)3 B>K"I and the passage 
in Saadyana, p. 118, proves nothing. As to the words 3fl3 tfbll 
n'h Nim K^>3 t^T *6« KB>n v6~t D3^>, I must adhere to my ex- 
planation (D'W D'WJJ, I, 61) in opposition to Ginzberg and Marx 
who follows him (ZfhB., XIII, 173). Comp. also Aptowitzer, 
Monatsschrift, L,V, 634 below.— p. 11, n. 2 To the passages here 
mentioned add Sifre, Deut, § 162 and Sifre Zuta quoted Monats- 
schrift, LV, 707.— p. 12 Not Amram, Sherira's uncle, but his father 
Meshwiwas nbs B>K"|. see Sherira, ed. Neub., p. 41 and my WWV 
ffW, I, 59-— p. 13 Concerning WPWn 3X JflJ 31 comp. ib., 61, 
and as to Israel, the supposed son of Samuel b. IJofni, see RBJ., 
LXII, 120, In Med. Jew. Chr. I, 189 (so, not 198) Samuel cannot 

! This Jehudai is also quoted in Eshkol, II, 67 (comp. Briill's Jahrbiicher, 

v, 158): nS D'piDB '1 Kiip ps msao nips tmen rhs e»i 'Klin* ai 'a«i 

'131 lAl' SKI B"3 ^K-1B»1 B'J, which is to be added in my O'SW D'VJJ?, I, 56. 
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be emended into Israel, for the year of decease 1345 Sel. (= 1034) 
is that of Samuel ; rather should IJnK p |n3n $>K1De> be obliterated 
in the line before the last, so that Hofni's year of decease 1324 
Sel. (= 1013) would be obtained, see RBJ.,. LXIII, 318. 
— p. 16 Sherira indeed says expressly that the vacancy at 
Sura occurred not before Moses b. Jacob but after his decease : 
)1KJ t6l D'JG? 'W 11»J?1 . . . N3H3 HE'D 3"l ID mn3V— p. 41 
Concerning ^333C IW1 JT3 see also ZfhB., XIII, 10.— p. 51, 
note. The expression 7QB>3, is not peculiar to Natronai alone, 
see Pardes, 5b (No. 289) . . . ^>3BQ .... riM "'KTirr m ID ION 13 
'131 H3^n JJDipC imn (comp. on this point RBJ., LVII, 245), also 
vol. II, 231, 1. 8: Nirm »"W~I ^3tra, a Responsum which Ginz- 
berg himself (p. 229) ascribes to Hai. Also the Responsum ed. 
Harkavy (plft , IV, 73): D^l ^1E"3 ^3^31 probably does not 
come from Natronai (see further below), — ib., n. 2 Regarding the 
Responsa of the Geonim to Kairwan comp. my jNVVp 'Wti, p. 5 ff., 
where Hilai b. Mari (792-801) is suggested as the first Gaon who 
came in contact with that city. That also Saadya sent Responsa to 
Kairwan directly is perhaps to be concluded from Harkavy, Stud, 
u. Mitt., IV, 93, 1. 7. 

The second part of the first volume deals, as already mentioned, 
with the halakic literature of the Geonim, for, as Ginzberg amplifies, 
the Halakah in its threefold manifestation: Talmudic exegesis, 
Codification, and L,iturgy, was the exclusive domain of the Geonim. 
Saadya busied himself also with other subjects, not because of but 
in spite of being Gaon. Still also the earlier Geonim dealt with 
at least two more subjects, with Midrash and Mysticism. Thus 
it is said of the Midrash Esfah in the well-known passage in 
Yalkut, I, 736 (quoted by Ginzberg, p. 104 note) : p"lr13 DJTlK nobl 
P&0 m'B" S5>SO jm Win JUail (r. MID) NVID. As to the mystic 
writings it is not proved that they had Geonim as authors, and 
Hai even rejects their authority in his well-known Responsum in 
D^pT D5JD ; the earlier Geonim, however, indulged in these things 
by all means (see Weiss, IV, 49). However that may be, the 
chief merit of the Geonim lies in the fact that they codified the 
Talmud and considered its interpretation eminently as their task. 

The oldest work of the Gaonic time is the She'eltot by Aha of 
Shabha, who, though an offshoot from the school of the Geonim, 
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was not endowed himself with the title Gaon and hence emigrated 
to Palestine. Ginzberg devotes to this work a whole chapter (p. 
75-95). proving against Halevy that the She'eltot came into exist- 
ence not before Aha's emigration to Palestine but rather when he 
was already in that land, which is substantiated also by some 
linguistic peculiarities, as KT'n, KS^X^, etc. (p. 87). Still the 
Babylonian derivation of the author is borne out by some charac- 
teristic features, and ingenious is the remark that the theme on 
the study of the Torah was incorporated in the She'elta to "p ~]b 
because this was the so-called "Reception-Sabbath" (K^Vh KfUBO 
in Babylonia. Despite the assertion that the She'eltot originated 
in Palestine Ginzberg maintains that Aha made no. use of the Pal- 
estinian Talmud and that all passages to this effect, which came 
into the She'eltot and which are mostly registered in the com- 
mentary n^KS? pDJjn of N. Z. J. Berlin, prove nothing. Yet 

1 believe that some passages, which I have reduced to seven ( DTJJ7 
D"01K>, I, 16), remain in their force and cannot be disproved. 
Thus the passage in She'elta *e:n XX : 10' W fcTUKI ni&jS W 
'13V IT? (with me No. 2) is after ajl influenced by p. B. k. 3, tht 
one in Tin'' LI (with me No. 7) by p. Ber. 6, ,1 (comp. now also 
Aptowitzer, RBJ., LXIII, 126), and so on. Furthermore, Abraham 
b. Isaac in Eshkol, I, 117 (quoted also by Ginzberg, p. 85) cites 
expressly the Palestinian Talmud as source for She'elta XCVT 
(with me No. 12) : bxiOE> rvb ~HV i)WlQB> vb J&PK 3V1 nOK 

'13! nbyp *h tnmib xro-m kds, and in nbw poyn p. Ber. 

2 (fol. 5b, 1. 25) is rightly pointed out: ^3 firmS miDN r6s ^n 
'13! K"T n3T M13 b& D13 JMDO 5wi> 11DK! nV2W. Nor is there 
any reason why the source for She'elta I on Sabbath garments (with 
Ginzberg, p. 80; with me, No. 1) should not be p. Peah 8, 8 but 
the late Pesikta rabbeti, since the latter probably drew upon the Pales- 
tinian Talmud. — New light is thrown upon the composition of the 
She'eltot through the Genizah fragments which are published in 
vol. II and which will be mentioned later. Among these are also 
found entirely new She'ejtot, a perusal of which reveals the 
original ingredients in following order: (1) KrpKC (2) d"l3 
(3) T">3 (4) pjJ^ and (5) KBTl (sometimes, however, 5 stood 
before 4, see p. 91, n. 2) and also the fact that the KEHT simply 
contained extracts from the Babyjonian Talmud, which were in 
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course of time dropped by the copyists, leading to the ultimate 
obliteration of the superscription itself. Ginzberg believes thus 
that the main purpose of Aha was to introduce and propagate the 
Babylonian Talmud in Palestine. 

The first author among the Geonim was Jehudai, whose high 
value is illustrated through a very interesting Genizah fragment 
which is published in vol. II, 52-53 (comp. also the Responsum, 
ed. Harkavy, inpjn, IV, ^ by a pupil of f13&0 who in turn was 
Jehudai's pupil). Ginzberg finds the reason for this high esteem 
in the fact that with Jehudai begins a new era, an era of literary 
activity. An allusion to it is found in Hai's words cited by Judah 

b. Barziilai (rmtscn nso, p. 126) : inx "inx D'oiE'sn muris nnm 
D'oiE'K"! ■oicxn men ioxj^ vmviDE' mmsr m inav onriD r6j»3 

b"t |NO WirP 2"1 lob DTlp (quoted p. 74, comp. also REJ., 
XLVII, 142). However, Jehudai seems to have been besides that 
a charming^ personality, which accounts for his great fame and 
high reputation. Ginzberg devotes to him and the Halakot Gedolot 
a minute study (p. 95-117), arriving at the following conclusion: 
The current Hal. Ged. or }"n I are Jehudai's creation, which, 
like all similar productions, was subject to subsequent changes and 
additions. Thus the pupils added many of their teacher's 
Responsa and many She'eltot passages. The work was recast and 
remodeled completely about 900 through Simon Kayyara, and a 
specimen of this revision is found in the Vatican manuscript ( J"n 
II). Simon's work was called originally |1J?DK> '"I ]\>t\& nbfli ITdS"!, 
but the last three words were very soon forgotten. Ginzberg bases 
his argument chiefly on the fragment published by him in vol. II, 85, 
from which it is evident that already earlier Geonim credited 
Jehudai with the Hal. Ged., since we read here that the doubtful 
passage was added by Jacob b. Mordecai, a pupil of Jehudai 

Oat? K^ino nrsDa nrpat? ni> upi ksti ^ai "n 6m 'sdi ... 
vh 'i>m pnmwi kj-i^d urn *>tn pn . . . xmcn ru 3)te6 ">otn 

'131 tnOJTK JJJ '3Y1D 13 3pJT "IDT KDE>0 KipiyDT Klb KT3D). But 
the title niPVU ri13pn has sense only if other ni3?n already existed 
(analogous to D7IJ7 TlD, which was afterwards called K31 cb)V TlD 
in contrast to ND1T il"D; that Jehudai derived the title from the 
Talmud Shebuot 45a, as Ginzberg would have it, p. 107, n. 2, is 
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improbable) ; as a matter of fact nobody knows this title before 
Sherira (see Epstein, pin, III, 54). It is therefore probable that 
in the above fragment, in the first (but not the second) place, 
the word "li is an addition by the hand of a copyist, to whom also 
the formula JJ"i after the name Jacob is to be ascribed, since this 
formula came into use only in late Gaonic times. 6 Besides, if 
Ginzberg's theory holds true, the Geonim who lived after 900, in 
citing the Hal. Ged., should have always indicated which of the 
two they meant, but this is not always the case (comp. e. g. nuit^n 
p"i , No. 152, end) ; to assume, however, that the words '"l }pntJ> 
}15?I2K> have been dropped' everywhere is improbable. — Ginzberg re- 
views also (p. 116) the 1SO ni3;>n edited by Schlossberg and the ni3^n 
nmvp edited by Horovitz, stating that the former simply 
represent an abbreviated Hebrew translation of parts of the Hal. 
Ged. It escaped him, however, that ed. Schlossberg came from an 
Aramaic original, nor did he observe that he himself published in 
vol. II, 382-393 a large fragment of this original, regarding which 
see my article in REJ., LXVIII, 232-244 (see also ZfhB., XV, 18-6, 
and further below). 

The following are minor remarks in connection with this 
chapter: p. 96, n. 2 That the Responsa edited by Harkavy in pin, 
IV, 71 ff., cannot come from Hilai I have shown already in ZfhB,, 
VII, 130, using the same reasons as Ginzberg; and as to the nDN*l 
mentioned there see Aptowitzer, RBJ., LXII, 24s ff. — p. ill, n ; 2. 
The influence of Jehudai's anti-Karaite tendencies makes itself felt 
also in the Responsa just mentioned, whose author was, as already 
stated, a disciple of Jehudai's pupil, comp. e. g. p. 72 : tOX Tin pfcO 
na h])2& niim nB31 nnaac mm ID^'D. This is at the same time 
to my knowledge the only pre-Saadyanic anti-Karaite Gaonic 
Responsum (comp. JQR-, X, 239; but then this Responsum was 
not yet known). — p. 117, n. 1 XflD JIOPpK was emended already long 

fl It occurs written in full in a Worms inscription from the year 1091 
(Zunz, Zur Geschichte, 404; comp. Harkavy, Altjudische Denkmdler aus d. 
Krim p. 138), probably because it was yet little known. Furthermore, it 
occurs in Donnolo (ed. Castelli, p. 3) alongside with t'T , but here as 
well as in Saadya's and Hai's Responsa cited by Zunz (1. c., 341 J still to 
be added is e. g. Stud. «. Mitt. IV, 92) we never have the certainty as to 
whether it was not an interpolation by the copyist or Hebrew translator 
of the Responsa. At any rate, the phrase is not known before Saadya. 
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ago into Jtn» JKITp (see my JKTTp f3S , p. 8), but now I should 
not consider this emendation as certain. 

After a short chapter on "Codification not Favoured" (p. 
117-119) follows one on the Siddur of Amram Gaon (p. 119-154), 
which is the most instructive and suggestive in the whole volume. 
With profuse erudition it is shown that the liturgical part of this 
Siddur which has come down to us constitutes only a minimum of 
its original form. The text was changed in every land to fit the 
ritual in vogue there. The halakic part of the Siddur was preserved 
in a relatively better state, but even this underwent all kinds of 
changes and interpolations; thus, apart from subsequent additions, 
Responsa of Amram were incorporated at different points. All 
this is corroborated by numerous examples, to quote which would 
lead us too far astray. I only want to call attention to the various 
digressions, above all to the Yozer-IJedushah (p. 130 ff.). Once 
more the need for a critical edition of this Siddur is shown, and 
material for such an edition is being furnished by Marx in his 
Untersuchungen (vol. I, 1908; on which see my review ZfhB., 
XIII, 9), T 

As to details in this chapter the following may be added; p. 
127 with regard to the insertion of the D'fl JVW in the morning 
prayer comp. also Bikhler, OLZ., XIV, 372. — p. 141, n. 2 The 
expression ilCOpn XrD'Hli seems to occur always only in connection 
with the Academy of Pumbedita; a Mahzor in manuscript at 
Hamburg (see Jellinek's Ji"nn DlDJIp, No. 4) contains: JTllHtN 
NJVQDlSn D'MTl KE^p KnaWT— p. 148 That the title BW1 
3pJT )1XJ nTB" was peculiar only to the heads of the Academy at 
Sura and n^O ^C5> n:W C5»8"l to those at Pumbedita remains with- 
out proof. Thus Aaron ibn Sarjado styles himself |1KJ WE* CKI 
3pJP (see HT123 !Tt»n, No. 37), while Hai, for instance, bears 
both titles (Harkavy, Stud. u. Mitt., IV, 88, 90, 215; in accordance 
with this my conclusions in REJ., LI, 55 are to be corrected; 
comp. also Marx JQR., N. S., I, 71). That in Maimonides' days 
the title 3py flKJ raw C5>N"l was current in Palestine is due 
perhaps to the fact that the scholastic presidents in that land bore 
this title likewise in the eleventh century and even carried it with 

' Equally useless is the latest edition of Amram's Siddur by Frumkin 
in two volumes (Jerusalem 1912), for its mere outward form is confusing. 
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them to Egypt later on, see RBJ., I.e., 52. However, it was also 
current in Babylonia; thus it was borne by Maimonides' antagonist, 
Samuel b. - Ali, see Benjamin of Tudela, ed. Asher, 60: !>XlDe> '"I 3"lf1 
3py> )1SJ T\W B>tO *b)l p (Pethahya, ed. Gruenhut, p. 8 has only 
na"H5* t?in). 8 — p. 149 Nathan na" 1 ^ E>K"l, who is mentioned in 
the. Siddur, is Nathan Alluf, see above. — p. 150, n. 2 Concerning 
WVH in the Gaonic literature see in addition ZfhB., XV, 76, 
where the passage from D1"DJ JYOIBTI, 149 is to be added. 

From Amram to Saadya there is no eminent halakic author 
among the Geonitn, although some of the intervening Geonim are 
credited, justly or unjustly, with various productions (p. 154-162). 
Thus Nahshon still poses as the author of the book n&IKI, although 
the title-page of this very rare work bears n"jn i. e. 5560 (1300) 
as the year of composition (comp. also ZfhB., XV, 179). On the 
other hand he is rightly considered as the author of the 'IggUl which 
is named after him. It is only remarkable that Abraham Ibn Ezra 
who mentions it first (hence long before Eliezer b. Jacob Belin), 
although not by name, in the beginning of his rv6tfE> BW (ed. Stein- 
schneider in nniKDrt W), does not indicate the name of the author : 

idb> bv b»k .D'wso ibaj ncrx nimSn nan bv nJicrson nbwn 

'131 D'Jfc* t"0"l bv D'lM Dntr .D^pinD— A talmudic lexicon it 
attributed to Zemah b. Paltoi, but the only author who possessed it 
and quotes it is the relatively late Abraham Zacuto; Ginzberg 
believes therefore (p. 159) that perhaps some other Zemah 
was the author of the lexicon and Zacuto mistook him 
for his namesake the Gaon. But if so he would not have 
called him with the patronymic iloisS "13 flDX 31. Moreover, the 
citations preserved from the lexicon make the impression of an 
old product, and a non-Gaon Zemah is not known from those 
early days. In favor pi Gaonic descent is also the circumstance 
that iD1p "lESDDn found its place under the letter n (see Kohut, 

8 The title was then abbreviated through ignorance to 3155?' 11N3 ; thus; 
e. g., Benjamin, ed. Asher, 77, says of David al-Roy: E>K1 >3B? ... 1B71. 
ipJP \\»i , h'$ m<B»n. That this is not to be emended into tf«1 'Sj? >JbS 
ipj?< IISU TI3<B" , as Kaufmann {RBJ., XVII, 304) would have it, it proved 
by the fact that we find similar titles also in the Diwan of Eleazar b. Jacob 
ha-Babli. (JQR., XI, 683). 
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p. XVII), an analogous procedure being found also in Saadya, 
who in his biblical lexicon recorded |)TOn likewise under n 
(see Monatsschrift, XLVI, 366). 

As in all other branches of literature Saadya was epoch-making 
also in Halakah, being the first to compose halakic compendia 
(p. 162-165). However, Saadya, strictly speaking, belonged to the 
Geonim but not to the Gaonic school, since he was an outsider. 
That he had also written commentaries to the Talmud may now 
safely be assumed; on the other hand the glosses to Berakot, ed. 
Wertheimer, can hardly be attributed to him, the opening words 
J1KJ 'Dl'S?? referring only to the first explanation (comp. also 
REJ., LVIII, 150, and Monatsschrift, TJ1, 304; LV, 65, n. 
4; more in another connection). Deserving attention is also 
Hai's commentary on Toharot, p. 38: &6l ejD3 "b J'KB' ^>3 

btb jopbi me> bport p-iaa nx's roDD nsDim nr ... «idj 

tqtDJl *|rD t^TB rVWD 3"l, from which we may perhaps infer the ex- 
istence of a commentary by Saadya on this tractate. On the con- 
trary, by Saadya's commentaries (mj>D 21 "ID 1J3V1X WTBl W'SD 
V"3 flKJ, Stud. u. Mitt., IV, 30) or commentary (V't miTD 1JU1 'O 
IKTl'BD "IDX, Lyck, No. 1) his commentaries to the Bible are 
meant. Some halakic writings of Saadya pursue an anti-Karaite 
tendency, thus probably his commentary on the thirteen rules of 
R. Ishmael (see REJ,, XLVII, 136). Of the jnpfin 1BD Fried- 
laender thought not long ago that he had found an Arabic frag- 
ment, which he edited together with a Hebrew translation (Lewy- 
Festschrift, p. 62-75), but it belongs to a later work (see Monats- 
schrift, LV, 501; comp. also Eppenstein, ib., p. 66 ff.). 

The three great followers of Saadya : Sherira, Hai, and Samuel 
b. Hofni, all stood, according to Ginzberg, under the influence of 
their predecessor (p. 167-176), and the opinion is ventured that 
Sherira's Epistle is unthinkable without Saadya, which seems to me 
to be without foundation. As to Sherira's Talmud commentaries, 
which Isaac of Vienna cites as XT"IC 3T 'plOJ, comp. in addition 
ZfhB., XV, 170, and REJ., LXIV, 210. Hai's commentary on Bera- 
kot is expressly quoted also in Nissim's Mafteah (ed. Goldenthal, p. 
23a above, see further below), in the DTIJ/H "1BD, p. 34, in the Win 
rtlN^n D""in» to Pesahim (see Marx, ZfthB., XIII, 174), and in 
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nxaipO nt32> to Baba kamma 2a from )>jxe> niBDin (EnBDB> DEO 

nnm^ pnv nmiK raj nxyin pis nianaa V't pttf "sn irai 

'131 Klpon Y1D3 DJW; comp. Gross, #£/., VII, 70 and see 
further below) ; his commentary on Shabbat likewise in Nissim's 
Mafteah to Shab. 12 (p. 286 : mm 1^1 <Kn 1J3HK ;,| D3 TIKVO 13 
'131), and by Jonah Ibn Janah in his dictionary, .?. v. "I1D (ed. 
Neubauer, p. 368, 1. 15: ri3E>b ilTDSn 16 "Nn W3"i b«pi) and .?. ». 

ijy (420, 5: roe> tdbii 'a "xn irai ma ids ib'tai), and in the 
DTij/n -isd, p. 222 (rm idk -on -nt6 nip* «bi V't J"niV bxK'Ji 
mbm worn nntaj iyji"i« wa hkvoi nioip tic nua ''Bki 

'131 rm3, comp. Resp. I^yck, No. 59) ; his commentary on IJagigah is 
probably mentioned in a book-list from the Genizah (comp. JQR., 
XIII, 329, No. 77) and is quoted in Joseph b. Eliezer's spi" 1 PilX, 
sect. ni»B>, No. 11 = mySl rOBX, ed. Herzog, p. 193 (Kin D^IXJPII 

mas nm •o iin ibe> nran nsoo ">B3 -idk -ib>k b"t jito "sn uni 
nt ids ictb ibc nuicrn rnWs w. .... Dn nyws *6 ; comp. 

Monatsschrift, XXXIV, 187) and in Rekanati's JTlVDn ''DJIta, ed. 
Basel, 21& (n3DD C1TB3 b"T [183 "«n U'31 'BO lb« Dnn TI33n J31 
WKVOni DC pj> nrjn) which removes all doubt. Besides this Ibn 
Janah cites also, s. v. nX, Hai's commentary to Besah (p. 77, 22: 

riDS'i -ipi3 msm «"e>3 nicobs y\p ''a V'r "an '-6 d'Etpb ib mini 

"WpJD TplpK JX), and perhaps Hai wrote a commentary also 
on Baba batra, see )"3Din 'din to fol. 22: UCTBC '•'BH ntl 
V't 11X3 "Kn '1 '''S )31 It nyiDC3 |133n Sin. The authenticity of the 
commentary on Toharot still remains an open question (comp. 
also my JNWp iK>3K, p. 47). To the halakic monographs 
coming from Hai are also to be added nt3'DK> ni3^n (see 
my Zur jud.-arab. Litteratur, p. 52) or, what is more probable, 
nt3TlK> 'n (see Harkavy in bine 1S1N, IV, 96b). Hai enjoyed also 
a philosophical education, since he cites, for instance, in his Hawi the 
tl^vba 3NH3 by al-Farabi (see Harkavy, D'OCS" DJ D^tTm, VII, 5), 
and perhaps he also composed a commentary on the Pentateuch 
(see ib., p. 6). As halakist Hai must have towered above all his 
predecessors, including Saadya. More similarity with Saadya has 
his Suran successor, Samuel b. Hofni, a fragment of whose Arabic 
introduction is now accessible in print (ed, Cowley, in Harkavy- 
Festschrift, p. 162-163). It is surprising that Ginzberg ignored 
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Aaron ibn Sarjado completely, of whom indeed a talmudic com- 
mentary on Yebamot is quoted in vol. II, 67. 

Of anonymous halakic writings which, according to Ginzberg, 
still belong to the Gaonic period he discusses the following suc- 
cessively: The D'tOIDfcO D'KJn "1*ID on which comp. now Marx 
in Lewy-Festschrift (p. 392-390) .—The rWfpDPI nSD and pen "IBD 
he considers likewise as offsprings of the Gaonic period and sug- 
gests that they had been composed at Kairwan. But how does it 
happen that these two works were only known in Germany, begin- 
ning with Eliezer b. Nathan (see my JKWp TJX, p. 22. 27), 
while the other scholars of Kairwan, as, for instance, Nissim and 
Hananel, were known and in vogue also in Spain and Italy? It 
is to be remarked here that Hefes b. Yasliah did not correspond 
with Hai, since the Responsum in D'JTl D'DTI, No. 119 was addressed 
to Bahlul at Kairwan (see ib., p. 14; the reading yb<12 31 instead of 
bbn M'31 is now confirmed through fl*"6 ]"21T\n TVtni , ed. 
Schwarz, p. 23). — The Qipni J"5? 1£>3 is certainly post-Gaonic and 
composed in Europe, see hereon J. N. Epstein in Jahrb. d. jiid.-lit. 
Ges., VIII, 447 and ZfhB., XV, 174. Also the riUTID 1SD is un- 
doubtedly post-Gaonic; as the place of its origin Marx suggests 
Palestine (JQR., N. S. I, 86 ff.).— As to K3"l KWW see now Apto- 
witzer, RBJ., LVII, 252 and Marx, ZfhB., XIII, 172. 

At the very end of the volume (p. 182-205) Ginzberg discusses 
the Gaonic Responsa and their importance, criticising at the same 
time the procedure of Miiller, who had grouped them according 
to the individual Geonim, since tradition in this respect is uncer- 
tain and the similarity of names of many Geonim makes it often 
impossible to indicate the authorship. The first attempt to collect 
the Responsa was made, according to Ginzberg, in Kairwan; we 
find, however, that not only the interrogators in their queries to 
Sherira and Hai (not only to Hai, as Ginzberg puts it p. 182, see 

rnpiDB mabn No. 73: ... friers bt?"m DnWtn ... jikj kt-ie> 31 
'131 nywi jnj» isTt irn-ix moiv ... mW nuiera wxee> •'S^O 

give reference to Responsa collections, but even these Geonim 
themselves do it ; see vol. 11,231,1.8.11: m5>KB>3 ncniBD flfOICD B*1 
(one more proof that the Responsa referred to come from Hai).' 
There was no fixed rule for the collection, and in the collections 
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instituted outside of the Academy also non-Gaonic Responsa were 
admitted. The latter, according to Ginzberg, only by those who 
were contemporaries of Hai, among whom Alfasi was the youngest, 
being twenty-five years of age at the death of Hai. However, 
Ginzberg himself offers a collection of Responsa in vol. II, 36, 
where Nathan b. Jehiel is quoted as already deceased, henee from 
the first half of the twelfth century. On the other hand, the 
Responsa in nvb& )"6np> No. 566 (p. 52-62. 83-89) and in Cjlpn 
II, 87, No. 8, where Hai is quoted as already deceased, might have 
been composed by his younger contemporaries. Unjust is also the 
claim that only halakic Responsa have been preserved. We possess 
indeed from Hai a very elaborate theologico-philosophical Respon- 
sum upon the problem of the 'Ajal ( biX ), which was adopted by 
Judah ibn Bal'am in his commentary on Isa. 38 and which is now 
accessible to us completely in the original (nDPt}' J"6np, No. 3, comp. 
in the same connection my remarks Monatsschrift, XUV, 142). 
Moreover, the chronological problems found in the list of the Re- 
sponsa ib., p. 69 have hardly anything in common with similar 
problems by Hiwi Albalkhi, as Ginzberg maintains (p. 201, n. 2). 
They were rather modeled after similar questions in the talmudic- 
midrashic literature. Besides, among Hiwi's queries that have 
been preserved there is not even one of a chronological content, 
for the question of such a nature found at the end of Saadya's 
Emunot, section III, does not belong to him (see my , D?3n Til, 
p. 19) . 9 Very useful are the lists on p. 187-199 of Gaonic quota- 
tions in the works of three schools: the Spanish (the writings 
of Judah b. Barzilai), the Italian (Dp^H ^3C), and the French 
(■HO*! TltriD) with an index of the places where they occur. 
Here the great erudition of Ginzberg manifests itself, and such 
lists are desirable also for other works, particularly for those 
of the German school (above all JPTit "I1K). 

The volume closes with observations concerning the importance 
of the Gaonic Responsa also as monuments of literature and history 
in which the spirit of their age is reflected (p. 202-203). Although 

9 A relation could rather be found between IJiwi's questions and a series 
of contradictions between biblical verses, such as are enumerated, for in- 
stance, in Sifre, Numb., § 42 (ed. Friedmann, fol. 130). On this comp. now 
Bacher, RE J., LXIII, 153. 
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sometimes inviting contradiction this volume contains so many- 
instructive elements and reveals so many new aspects that it will 
continue to be of lasting value. 

II 
These new aspects, to which I have referred as being abund- 
ant in the first volume, Ginzberg was able to obtain mostly from 
the treasures of the Genizah, which he edited in vol. II and 
which contain such a plethora of material that even to sketch it 
approximately would require more than the frame of even an 
elaborate review. Altogether 47 larger or smaller fragments are 
edited here, of which the first 38 (with the exception of No. 
VI. VII. X. XXXIV. XXXV) contain Gaonic Responsa (p. 1-345), 
while the last 9, which form an appendix (p. 347-401), contain 
very important pieces from Gaonic works, as She'eltot, Halakot 
Gedolot, etc. The first 18 fragments (p. 1-165), it is true, were 
published prior to this in JQR., XVI-XX, but they were very 
scattered here (see the concordance table by Marx, ZfhB,, XIII, 
165), and hence it is fit and proper that Ginzberg has published 
them in vol, II once more. 

All these fragments come, as mentioned above, from the 
Genizah: 35 of them (No. Ill, IV, VI, VII, XIII-XXXIV and 
XXXIX-XtVII) from the Taylor-Schechter Collection, 9 (No. 
VIII-XII and XXXV-XXXVIII) from the Bodleiana, 2 (No. 
I-II) from the British Museum, and one (No. V) from the 
private collection of D. W. Amram in Philadelphia. Ginzberg 
maintains that he has incorporated in his work all the Gaonic 
Responsa found in the above-named libraries. An exception are 
the Responsa written in Arabic (a Responsum by Hai not included, 
which he offers on p. 38 together with a Hebrew translation), 
which, however, is to be regretted very much. Besides, he also 
omitted the Responsa already known taking them up only when 
they offered variants. These variants are very instructive, and 
Ginzberg calls attention to them chiefly in his learned prefaces to 
each fragment. Since we have fragments before us it is natural 
that a great part of the Responsa contained in them should be 
imperfect and also that the authors should be indicated only in 
very rare cases, and here again Ginzberg has proved his great 
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erudition in the above-mentioned prefaces, succeeding often in his 
attempt to obtain the names of these authors. Besides, these pre- 
faces contain a brief summary of the contents of each fragment 
and other remarks. The number of the Responsa offered here, 
both complete and fragmentary, amounts to more than 300, and 
of all the collections known heretofore 'only the one by Harkavy 
equals it in value, the difference being that ours, with the exception 
of very few fragments, has not preserved everywhere as Harkavy's 
the very interesting introductory and concluding formulae. Rare 
examples are the introductory formula in Fragm. XVIII (p. 214), 
the concluding formula in Fragm. XXXVI (p. 283), and especially 
the introductory formula in Fragm. XXXVIII B (p. 326), where 
not only the date (Adar 1169 Sel. = 858), the author (Amram b. 
Sheshna), and the person addressed (Meir b. Joseph) are recorded, 
but also the subject taught at the academy during that Kallah- 

month ( pa -6 K3i d^s? bran "orvK na bop n:en -nta jktik). 

Here is also found the introductory formula beginning with 1KB* 
OD&, which is known also from other sources and which resembles 
most closely the one found at the beginning of Amram's Siddur 
(see my D'31B> D"0'JP, I, 46 ff., where ours is now to be added). 

Especially interesting are the following fragments: Fr. VI 
(P- 50-53) which comes from a Palestinian who was a pupil or 
younger contemporary of Jehudai and which sheds much light on 
the dominating influence of the Babylonians in Jerusalem. The 
following passage is especially to be emphasized (p. 52) : VKOJ? 1JJ 
13^3 DUID D'DU IK ri3E>3 K^S 5?DB>1 Wp ^SW pttt dnDlK pK 

ny npibnoi nano lew pt633 nn K»e> tuns basi d^Witd pn 
pK3K> nwyi nuno iKea ^>3K av ^33 nwip "\mb Drr6y i^pcr 

13^3 D-OID D'CI n3B>3 *6« BTlp DnDlK fX pN^33 }H3 pMP ^SOB" 
(on the subject comp. Ginzberg's introductory remarks to this 
fragment). Here is also found the above-mentioned high estima- 
tion of Jehudai, which has an analogy in the Responsum, ed. 
Harkavy (\Mn, IV, 72).— Fr. VII (p. 56-71) contains indices to 
Gaonic Responsa, such as have been known heretofore only from 
Wertheimer's nD^KTl^np. Here, however, we learn to know quite 
new names and entirely new facts, thus, for instance, that 
Meshullam b. Kalonymus of Lucca was in correspondence with 
Sherira and Hai (p. 57; comp. my wm D^JJJ, I, 64), that 
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Aaron ibn Sarjado had written talmudic commentaries (p. &?: 
pHX 31D BTPfia WSD, see above), that there was in Pumbedita a 
residence for the scholastic president of Sura (p. 71 : imb m^KG? 

ibx npourn x-iid nyno dso isn 'a id^j niot<i>n ... b't^Nn; 

the passage is not altogether clear, see ZfhB., XV, 169), etc., etc.— 
Fr. X (p. 87-88) which contains no Responsum but an epistle. The 
writer was of Bagdad and contemporary of the sons of R. Natira 
and the sons of R. Aaron (Aaron ibn Sarjado?) and he wrote 
in the interest of the Academy (see p. 88, 1. 15 : pN N35f fS OK O 
D'DSn^ Tin pK DH'-obri DSK21 -\bo), but which?— Fr. XIII (p. 
114-121) which contains among other things the JTO"D DND VID 
mentioned by Amram at the beginning of his Siddur and sent by 
Natronai b. Hilai to Lucena (see the learned introductory remarks 
of the author).— Fr. XXVII (p. 239-241) which contains partly 
Responsa and partly Decisions, but in a quite peculiar form, as 
with the superscription WW)p (p. 239, 1. 23, 31), BTPB (p. 240, 1, 
S, 6, 8; 1. 11 ffOlJU^K Ynb does not mean "some of Geonim" but 
a certain Gaon), etc.— Fr. XXVIII (p. 246-249) which contains 
a kind of commentary on Baba kamma 510-820, but in the form 
of answers to questions (comp. e. g. p. 247, 1. 29: DTI^NWl, 
p. 249, I.23: Dr6«WlD3t<$>). Such Responsa-like talmudic com- 
mentaries have their analogy in other Gaonic Responsa collections, 
and to those mentioned by Ginzberg, p. 242 are still to be added 
above all the word explanations to Abodah Zarah which Hai sent 
in the year 993 to Elhanan b. Shemariah and which are known 
even as m? nToy OHSbtt mt? (Harkavy, Stud. u. Mitt., IV, 22-24; 
comp. ib., p. 350). Such commentaries are of inestimable value 
for the exegesis and textual criticism of the Talmud. — Fr. XXXIV 
(p. 275-276) which consists of two leaves, of which 1 recto is 
blank, while 1 verso contains only a few lines beginning with 

the words: ^'pf D'DJ lb flKVin pna BTPB 'Dm "|OB>3 and then 
giving an explanation to fining panv iljmK (Berakot 54&), the 
same as quoted by the 'Aruk, s. v. JOIN, from a Responsum by 
Hai and by the DV3ip» nt3S5>, as seen above, from the pKB> niSDin 
as coming from Hai's commentary on Berakot. Between leaf 
1 and 2 there is a lacuna, and leaf 2 contains the interpretation 
of a passage in Berakot 596-600. Ginzberg believes that here we 
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have a fragment of Nissim's nnson ISO which was omitted in the 
edition (where there is altogether no explanation to Berakot 54 
nor to 59-62). It is, however, difficult to believe that Nissim, 
who cites Hai otherwise (comp. e. g. ed. Goldenthal, fol. 13a and 
15a) and even quotes expressly his commentary on Berakot (fol. 
23a above: OH JTD*m 1GWS3 3rl3 W J1K1 "SH 133HK1) should 
not name here the originator. Besides, even if we should 
admit with Ginzberg that the Hebrew translator had omitted the 
Hebrew Gaonic Responsa which are quoted in the Mafteah, why 
did he omit also the explanation to 596-600? The latter is also 
much more elaborate than the others in the Mafteafj., containing 
the phrase Ki'tn paril (p. 275, 1. 10) which is current only 
among the Geonim. It is perhaps not venturesome to assume that 
the copyist had erred and that we have before us a fragment of 
Hai's commentary on Berakot, which, as may be seen from the 
quotations in Solomon b. Adret's novellae to this tractate, was 
quite elaborate. 

Of especial interest are also : Fragm. XXXV (p. 278-279) which 
contains a rhymed epistle by Hai to Judah b. Joseph of Kairwan 
and concerning which see ZfhB., XIV, 23. 82. 84. 115, and the 
Fragm. XXXVIII (p. 318-345) already mentioned which is the 
most comprehensive. It consists of two parts: A. MS. Bodl. 
2760, fol. 11-12, and 2826, fol. 62-63, contains fifty explanations to 
passages in Shabbat 30-570 (with a lacuna to 8&-17&) from an 
older Gaon (perhaps Natronai). The explanations are brief, 
mostly of a linguistic character, and, as Ginzberg points out, were 
used assiduously by the 'Aruk. Emphasis must especially be given 
to the explanations to Tins "D (p. 318, 1. 9), DnnD r6jD (p. 319, 1. 
7, on which comp. Ginzberg's remark p. 295), nVDDJJ (p. 320, 1. 4), 
mbnm (»&., I. 18; comp. REL, LXI, 206 ff.), Ka"W>V (p. 321, 1. 

14), "N-imn («&., 1. 18), )W t6n (p. 322, 1. 9: mn \W *6n 

N'CBD'iO *\XOV WOE'l ... son HJtsp; this the Gaon must have 
heard from Eleazar Alluf, which would be a further proof for Na- 
tronai's authorship, see my BW D'OViy, I, 52), etc. They all have 
in addition some bearing on the history of civilization. — B. MS. Bodl. 
2826, fol. 64-73, contains 51 Responsa by Amram mostly on TWX, 
which, as Ginzberg points out, were present before the 'Ittur as 
a collection and which exhibit many interesting points. Thus 
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Resp. II (p. 328, 1. 9.— p. 330, 1. 14) on Tosefta, Sifra, and Sifre, 
which was subsequently incorporated in part in the D^NiJI *i"TD 
DWiDtfl (see Ginzberg, p. 305-308) ; Resp. XXX (p. 340, 1. 
8-22) on TYOpB' HXD which goes perhaps to prove the existence of 
Samaritans in Babylonia during the Gaonic time, this being sub- 
stantiated also in other places ; w Resp. XXXIV (p. 341, 1. 18— p. 342, 
1. 3) where mention is made of the NDVDT pal whom Ginzberg 
(p- 3iS) identifies with the Saboraim, M etc. 

However, also ih the other fragments there are here and 
there very interesting Responsa, of which I wish to mention a few : 
Fr. II Resp. XV (p. 29, 1. 26— p. 31, 1. 25), the well-known Respon- 
sum on Ka^T K3TD preserved elsewhehre which exhibits here some 
better readings, as p. 30, 1. 17: DnDI DivtJK nxpD 'TOKl (in J"n, 15 
*UK ri¥pD1 DSK3K>) and the addition p. 32, 1. 21 : '131 03^ 3D3 tiki), 
on which see above. — ib. Resp. XX (p. 32, 1. 28— p. 33, 1. 5) on the 
prohibition of 3^113 *IK>3 quoted in Pardes, 21b (comp. Epstein in 
pJil, VI, 69 and Aptowitzer, REJ., LVII, 249).— ib., Resp. XXIII 
(p. 33, 1. 24— p. 34, 1. 8) where mention is made of a query by the 
people of Basra to Nahshon (a query from Basra to Hai p. 71 ; 
comp. also p. 212, 1. 16; Harkavy, Stud. u. Mitt. IV, 104. 216 and 
above).— ib., Resp. XXVI (p. 35, 1. 1— p. 36, 1. 25) where Nathan 
b. Jehiel is mentioned (see above and Aptowitzer, JQR., XVIII, 
135). — ib., Resp. XLI (p. 40, 1. 12— p. 42, 1. 21, uncompleted), an ex- 
planation of rui"lj> (Shabbat 84ft), which, to judge by the rough- 
ness of the language seems to be a translation from the Arabic. 
The preliminary seven premises (pin ... TO D1DD13D fP'D ) ... 

M It is strange that Buchler (REJ., XLIII, 57 ff.) does not cite the 
Gaonic view concerning TI13 fiKD, which he could have adduced from the 
Responsum by Jehudai in mitWl '"W, No. 272. He overlooked likewise 
the most important passage in Hal. Ged. 167a (= Hal. Pesukot, ed. Schloss- 
berg, p. 83), where it is expressly stated: fl'M )'B>np^ J'tPB>in VXpV 'HIS 
Riots' 31 1D1 tKlim 31 ID KBU rMISHl TWyO. 

11 There were, however, also in Gaonic times Nai'DT )J31 who are 
quoted in a Responsum by Zadok ( piX 1*1J?E», fol. 210, No. 15) and who 
were properly the NOVDT NTH JJ31 ; see my D'J1B> O'J'JJ?, I, 47. and 
Eppenstein, Monatsschrift, till, 340, whose deductions are not altogether 
irrefutable. 
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. . . (IK'K'O are reminiscent of Samuel b. IJofni's manner. — 
Fr. VIII Resp. VI (p. 83, 1. 6-11) where Nathan b. Shahriar, the 
descendant of Bostanai and the Persian princess, is mentioned. — 
Fr. XII Resp. Ill (p. 98, 1. 15-19) concerning errors to be corrected 
in a bill of divorce (comp. p. 94). — Fr. XVI Resp. Ill (p. 141, 
1. 1 — p. 142, 1. 9) on an interesting theological problem to which 
Ginzberg draws a parallel from St. Barnabas (p. 137).— Fr. XIX 
Resp. II (p. 169, 1. 7— p. 173, 1. 4) on the orthography of the bill of 
divorce ( in addition to Epstein's treatise in D*Ort cited p. 424 
comp. also Ipinn, I, 188).— Fr. XXXI Resp. VIII (p. 263, 1. 9-13) 
on the Pentateuch lesson and the Haftarah during the public fasts, 
which quite deviate from those known heretofore (on which see 
Ginzberg, p. 260), etc., etc. 

Many Responsa contain interesting contributions to the history 
of civilization in those days and to the customs then prevailing. 
Of historical data the following may be mentioned: The burning 
of Haman on Purim (p. 3, on which comp. Friedlaender JQR., 
N. S., I, 257) ; the custom to take checks from the bath-keeper 
or baker in token of having prepaid the price of admission or 
purchase, explaining the talmudic JWDS (ib., comp. also p. 57, 
No. 3) ; concerning a school preceptor who exceeds in chastising 
small children and the opinion of the Gaon on it (p. 1 19); the 
procedure of a bee-keeper (p. 123) ; Jews had frequently associated 
with non-Jews in business and thus arose various legal questions 
concerning the Sabbath and similar things (p. 194. 196; comp. also 
p. 81 and 263), etc., etc. As to customs having a bearing on the 
history of religion, the following, though known heretofore, may 
be dwelt upon: Th< usage to give a nip DJ resp. "WipO DJ had 
already ceased then (p. 101) ; for the erection of rVOVn 'aypjf 
a little flour was gathered from each house on the last day of 
Passover (p. 121) ; in taking an oath no Torah scroll was used 
any longer (p. 154; comp. also Ginzberg's reference p. 146 and 
Btichler, REJ., XUI1, 52, where much is still to be supple- 
mented) ; there were especially pious people who also in Babylonia 
practiced the laws of nD1"lD and tithes and observed the tenets of 
purity (p. 221 ; comp. on this Ginzberg p. 217-218 and the passage 
from Meiri's riUK ]M, p. 63 cited by Aptowitzer, Monatsschrift, 
LV, 379. The laws of purity were also observed by the Karaites, 
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but only after Anan, see RBJ., XL/V, 197, and the Rabbanites 
endeavored to emphasize that these laws are no more obligatory 
after the destruction of the temple), etc. 

The fragments published here are often, like those in Harkavy's 
edition, remnants of whole collections and numbered at the margin, 
allowing us to make some instructive observations. Thus the 
complete Responsa in Fr. II (i. e. 3-8) exhibit the numeration 
17-22, which must be original, since the passages from Yoma 
explained in them do not follow the order of the Talmud (see 
p. 7). Furthermore, the Resp.. XIX corresponds to ed. Harkavy, 
No. 30 and Resp. XXII to ed. Hark., No. 31, so that the sources 
of this edition cannot claim to be the prototypes. It further 
escaped Ginzberg's attention that numbers 20-22 correspond to the 
Responsa No. 46-48 in nxfov r6np, and hence it also follows that 
in Resp. XXI we are to add the following: r\Tt JWKTOa] EHBD J31 
'131 pinB>13 *b B" riDH ibibi . What is meant therefore is Gen. 
r., VI, 6 (concerning the various readings of the word pintW see 
Theodor, ad loc, p. 46) and not the Pesikta, ed. Buber, p. 186.— In 
the indices to Fr. VII (see above) two Responsa are indicated on o. 
57 as 3-4, which follow one another in the same order also p. 4 of 
our volume. On p. 62 correspond again numbers 40-42 to ed. Har- 
kavy, No. 248-250, 48-50 = ed. H., 251-253, 53-56 = ed. H., 254-257, 
and 58 = ed. H., 258. From this it results once more that the 
manuscript which served ed. Harkavy as original was copied from 
another which still contained the numbers 43-47. 51-52, and 57 
of our index and which the copyist omitted. The same result 
is further obtained from Fr. XIX which has preserved at the 
margin the numeration 55-57 and where the second Resp. = ed. 
Hark., No. 436 and the fourth = ed. H., 437, hence our third 
Responsum was missing in the manuscript underlying ed. Hark. — 
The most comprehensive collection was the one to which Fr. XVII 
belonged, this fragment having preserved at the margin the num- 
bers 498-505, 568-577, and 585-593 (the intervening numbers form 
lacunae in our fragment), whereby the collector recorded also 
on the margin the corresponding Halakot in Maimonides' Code, 
but in an ignorant or superficial way (see p. 143). The Responsa 
are abbreviated, almost in the manner of the so-called imsp ed. 
Mantua (although without the words r6st? and H31BTI), as, for 
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instance, a comparison of No. 504 with ntUJ D1Dn.No. 55 will 
show. The letter 3 at the upper end of fol. 1 recto designates 
perhaps the twentieth layer.-^-A similar numeration with citations 
from the Halakot of Maimonides is also found in Fr. XXXVII 
(No. 441-443) which descends perhaps from the same codex as 
Fr. XVII. On the other hand, Fr. XXX has besides the numera- 
tion also the subject of discussion, but riot in accordance with the 
Halakot of Maimonides OlijD *D2) DD, DUTlp nil? nt>).—In Fr. 
XXXVI the numeration as well as the number of lines prove that, 
despite the same manuscript (see p. 280), different, unconnected 
pieces were here put together. Leaves 1 and 4 undoubtedly belong 
together, whereby the Responsutn on fol. 1 recto bearing the 
number 26 was sent to Judah b. Joseph Alluf at Kairwan, the 
Resp. on leaf 4, however, as a comparison with ed. Hark., p. 15 
shows, to Tlemcen (in accordance with this J'^ETl p. 288, 1. 20 is 
to be emended into 2"iE>8, i. e. 1313 Sel. = 1002). Also the np"Q 
mentioned here is no doubt Barka in northern Africa. Leaf 2 
contains the end of a Responsum which was dispatched to Kabes, 
and the beginning of another which is designated as No. 2. Leaf 
3 finally contains the end of a Responsum and the beginning of 
another which is termed No. 3 (hence cannot be the continuation 
of the preceding one) and was likewise, as D1"DJ ni21ETI, 131-134 
shows, sent to Tlemcen. All these Responsa were thus sent to 
Northern Africa and probably all of them come from Hai, but 
despite all this they are derived from different collections, mani- 
festing once more the strong tie that connected these lands with 
the Geonim and the intensive activity in forming collections of 
the Gaonic Responsa. Finally also Fragments III. XV. XVI and 
XXIX are numbered. But even where the fragments are not 
numbered we can still arrive at some conclusions from the mere 
succession of the Responsa. Thus follow, for instance, in Fr. V 
the second and third Resp. one upon another, exactly as in the 
fragment published by Harkavy in D^SH, II, 71-77, hence both 
fragments are derived from the same original. The ninth and 
tenth Resp. in Fr. XII which deal with quite different matters 
(ritual and liturgy) correspond to No. 98 and 99 (not 88 and 89) 
in ed. Mantua, only that they are not Aramaic here as in our 
fragment, but Hebrew. The manuscript underlying our fragment 
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was therefore perhaps the source for the collector of the original 
of ed. Mantua, etc. All these are minutiae which tend to illumine 
more and more the neglected but important theme of the origin 
of the various Responsa collections. 

A great, perhaps the greatest part, of the Responsa edited in 
this volume contains explanations to various passages in the 
Talmud, as may be seen from the index of these passages (p. 409- 
410) arranged by Ginzberg in a creditable way. However, not 
only the hermeneutics and the exegesis of the Talmud reaps a 
rich harvest from this newest Responsa collection, but also its 
textual criticism, for here we find preserved a whole series of re- 
markable readings. See, for instance, Ginzberg's remarks on p. 
8; p. 91, n. 2; p. 93; p. 129 ,No. 1 ; p. 166 and 167, No. 3; p. 242, etc. 

The appendix contains the following pieces: Fr. XXXIX- 
XL,III offer different portions from the She'eltot which are of 
great importance for the text and composition of this work (see 
above). Thus Fr. XL, for instance, contains the Derasha to 
She'elta 43, which is missing in the editions, and besides 
that a great part of She'elta 44 in an essentially different 
form than in the editions. Furthermore we find here at 
the margin of fol. 7 recto the following very important note: 

a H. Tschernowitz (pseud. "V)?X 31) who has writtten recently on the 
She'eltot (rbutn, XXV, 191 1, p. 538) refuses to admit that we possess this 
work in an incomplete form, for Ginzberg's publication remained unknown 
to him. The question already mentioned, why in the She'eltot some, even 
very important commands, are Overlooked, while others, even less important, 
are discussed several times, is answered by Tsch. to the effect that Aha 
pursued anti-Karaite (properly anti-antitalmudic, since Aha had written before 
the appearance of 'Anan) tendencies, and hence laid especial emphasis on 
such commands as were not acknowledged by the opponents of tradition. But 
this seems to me to be without foundation, for in the first place many such 
commands are missing (as e. g. 2S1S rA'BJ, a'tfU lira, etc.), on the other 
hand even such commands and prohibitions wherein the Karaites concur 
with he Talmud are treated twice, thus the prohibition to bring cases into 
non-Jewish courts (comp. Benjamin Nahawendi's J>0<33 n»tfD, 10 below; 
Tsch. calls here for his support the late Aaron b. Elijah). Besides, we hear 
nothing of anti-traditional sects in Palestine at the time of Aha. The 
presence of Karaites in this land is attested at first by Ben Meir epistles at 
the beginning of the tenth century. 
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b)p< on (r. «nW) pnbv bip" 1 (r. ninWiw) nw^x ton awn 

Ktnn 'p* Dh pjfo V On "pa iflp'' Dn Dll; thus the Derasha is 
here altogether at the end and not before the end (see 
above). Fr'. XLI contains the beginning of a quite unknown 
She'e'ta (it is to be regretted that Ginzberg did not 
print also the halakic and haggadic extracts contained in 
this fragment, see p. 350) and Fr. XLIII has likewise 
an unknown She'elta for Yom Kippur, 12 which offers many inter- 
esting details, thus a citation from Mjdrash Tehillim which is the 
oldest known to us (p. 373, 1. 8; the word D^DS^, however, belongs to 
D'HBDD , and no conclusion can be drawn therefrom for the divi- 
sion of this Midrash into Sedarim, comp. also Aptowitzer, Monats- 
schrift, L,V, 634), then the comparison of the repentant to the sinful 
royal son who returns home (p. 377, 1. 4) which reminds us of 
the well-known parable in the Gospel, etc. Fr. XLIV contains, 
according to Ginzberg, a piece of the Hal. Ged. in different, char- 
acteristic arrangement. As a matter of fact, however, we have 
here before us, as already mentioned above, a fragment of the 
Aramaic original of the Halakot ed. Schlossberg, fol. 1 correspond- 
ing to ed. p. 85, 1. 3 from below — p. 86, 1. 21 ; fol 2-5 = ed. p. 
87, 1. 15-p. 90, 1. 9, and fol. 6 = ed. p. 90, 1. 2 from bel. — p. 91, 
1. 4 (between fol. 1-2 and 5-6 there are lacunae). I have treated of 
it specifically in RBJ., LXIII, 232 ff. and here I only wish to single 
out the following: prnTO bvtJn p JT33 SONTTn tfn tOM '•Nil 
'131 NJltOTlO (p. 386, 1. 7) which ed. Schlossb. p. 88, 1. 10 corre- 
sponds to: 131 n\yw v\V2 Vun p nm ovn [bs Kin] iio^n nn 

while at the corresponding passage in Hal. Ged. the words p JV33 
?njn are missing (see Ginzberg's note adloc). — Fr. XL/VT contains 
a piece from J1131Vp D13^n ed. Horowitz with a few variants and 
Fr. XLVII a leaf which Ginzberg considers to be a piece from a 
quite unknown version of the Hal. Ged. and in which he sees Pal- 
estinian influences (p. 352). The fragment, however, is too small 
to enable us to render judgment upon it. 

The volume closes with an index of the material, which is 
arranged according to the order of the Shulhan 'Aruk and where 
at the end, as already noted, the Talmud passages commented on 
are recorded (p. 404-410) ; a general index with Hebrew catch- 
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words in alphabetic order (p. 411-418); and additions and correc- 
tions (p. 419-425). And now finally I wish to add a few single 
remarks to the whole volume: 

P. 16. From the words of our Responsum it cannot be 
concluded that thehre existed a commentary by Saadya (not trans- 
lation) to Chronicles, which is not attested anywhere else, see 
JQR., X, 248 (so read in Steinschneider, Arab. Lit. d. Juden, p. 
67, n. 31, instead of 246). Saadya could have given his opinion in 
a Responsum or in his commentary on Kelim 17, 10, which 
was perhaps in existence, or somewhere else. — p. 45. As 
regards Saadya's Responsum on the eating of dead locusts 
and dead fishes comp. also ZfhB., IV, 74. Comp. in addition the 
passage in Schechter's Documents, I, 12: 13 173K'' SO D^ini ... 

in E>N3 183' 1 Drwoa Dnann bai &cn ^ew D^n ijnpi dn 

'131 D'TI Dn II? Wl (see ib., p. LI).— -p. 49- The insertion 
of the Shema' in the Kedusha to Musaf is also referred 
to the persecutions on the part of the Persian king Yezdgred 
(Dpbn ^3E>, § 48, comp. also Eshkol, ed. Albeck, I, p. 30).— p. 78. 
The custom to enter in the Ketubba also the woman's garments, 
furniture, etc. in addition to her dowry, is very old, being found 
already in the Assuan Papyrus G (ed. Cowley), see ZfhB., XI, 71 
below. From the Gaonic time I have published such a Ketubba 
(REJ., XLVTII, 173) from Fostat dated 1029 (not. 1030). — p. 104 
below. Here not only the classification of the people according 
to their social position and vocation is highly interesting from a 
cultural and historical point of view, but also the designation D'WN 
D^VVDK (p. 105 above) for people of the middle class (inst of 
D'013 , 3). — p. 108. On the custom of pronouncing a blessing over 
the washing of the hands before the grace after meals on the 
Passover-night see now Aptowitzer, REJ., LXIII, 125 and the 
passages recorded there. — p. no. At the time of Natronai the 
custom to wear a Tallit was perhaps indeed not universally spread. 
Of interest is the following Responsum by this Gaon OilKJ JTDttJTl 
ov , D , No. 38; miSSTI «W, 88) : DriWd JIM iJUntM 31 10K '3m 

Tin &6 nr -on t6 in vnvyv join nnt6 T"ix e>"P ma tnp'eo 
'131 Kin (r. mrrr) nri'iv th! Ar Kin CTDbm D^sn (comp. also 

my -|jn pKO D'Cin D^IBD W,\P. 10).— p. 180. Through the 
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Gaonic reading in 'Erubin 53a rprKQB'b and TU^B* instead of 
nmar6 and *ftyb& , which is also the right one, the 
hypothesis of B. Lewin OilKOnn, I, 66) who wanted to 
explain through it the enigmatic p^ETI in the Mesha Stone, is 
done away with 1 * (comp. also Chajes, Riv. Isr., VII, 254). — p. 185, 
1. 24. This Responsum (and similarly the following one) is found 
more elaborately and with variants in D'JISOn ntPJJD, ed. Mekize 
Nirdamim, p. 19 (comp. also ib., p. X, n. 14), where among others 
miCD stands for p31C. — p. 188. On the puzzling decision of the 
Gaon who permits to thresh with an ox and a donkey, the 
ploughing only being forbidden, comp. Aptowitzer, Monatsschrift, 
IV, 639, according to whom this has reference only to the case 
when the animals are not fastened together. But then the Re- 
sponsum would have mentioned something about it. — p. 211. That 
Moses Gaon used Persian words is not at all surprising, for, in the 
first place, they are derived from the Talmud, and, secondly, even 
the last Gaon Hai still understood Middle Persian, i. e. Pehlevi, 
having used Kalila we-Dimna which was composed in this tongue, 
see ibn Bal'am on Deut. 28, 21 (in Fuchs' Studien iiber ibn 
BaYam, I, p. XXI ; comp. Steinschneider in p6nn II, 62 and 
Harkavy, Stud. u. Mitt., IV, 371). On the other hand, we have 
Hai's own testimony that in his days Jews as well as non-Jews 
in Babylonia spoke Aramaic (see the interesting Responsum, ed. 
Harkavy, in DTpfl, II, 82; comp. on this Chajes, Riv. Isr., VI, 195). 
In our Responsa Persian words occur also outside of this case 
(see General Index, s. v. 'DIS |1KO). — p. 256, 1. 15. Here is to be 
noted the very rare name JVjV which occurs otherwise only in 
Hefes b. Yazliah and in Solomon b. Yazliah in MS. Bodl. 2876", 
see Riv. Isr., VI, 241. — p. 305. Not only in biblical citations the 
words were abbreviated jn such a manner, but also in whole Bible 
texts, see JQR., VII, 362.— p. 315. That J M E>K is the prolongation 
of 'B>N I can hardly believe. Krauss (Lehnworter, II, 13s) con- 
siders it on a par with the Greek 'Aaiac or 'Aaluv ; comp. also 
Bacher, Monatsschrift, XIVI, 83. 

18 In the same number (p. 41) T^ewin publishes from a manuscript in 
Parma a brief Responsum by Sherira unknown heretofore. This as well 
as those published by Harkavy (Dlp!1, II, 82-87) are to my knowledge 
the only Gaonic Responsa that have appeared since Ginzberg's publication. 
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Postscript. Besides the Responsa mentioned in note 13 
there has appeared also, since the completion of this review, a 
small, tolerably interesting collection under the title Gaoni Respon- 
sumok... kiadta, forditotta es magyarazatokkal ellata Kis Ch. 
Henrik, Budapest 1912, 35 pp. 8°. These Responsa were derived 
from two Genizah fragments which had been in the possession of 
David Kaufmann and on his demise passed into the hands of the 
Hungarian Academy. The editor, H. Kis, published them as a 
dissertation for the doctorate of the Budapest University, hence 
their elaboration is in the Hungarian tongue. The first fragment 
which consists of two disconnected leaves contains two incom- 
plete Responsa in the domain of civil law, composed in the Arabic 
language. More interesting is the second fragment which contains 
sixteen Responsa. The first eight, which are composed in Hebrew, 
are designated on the margin as No. 94-101; they all come from 
Hai and they were all sent to one place, probably to Fostat. 14 
This follows from the concluding formula of the last Responsum: 

'Ta (nan nmD sroi . injwa Danxi umx nwtb vjs^d py-i tp 
nJm ^ "an irai na |D 5>"j apy: 

They have therefore been copied from Hai's autograph, and indeed 
through Menasseh ha-Kohen ben Jacob, whose name we find 
signed under documents of Fostat from the years 1125-35 (MS. 
Bodl. 2876*. 2878'; MS. St. Petersb. B 190, Cat. Harkavy-Strack, 
p. 273) — a fact unknown to Kis. Two of these Responsa have 
been known for a long time, namely Resp. 97 = nDPt? flPflp 
No. 23 (comp. Monatsschrift, XL,IV, 143) and Resp. 101 = ed. 
Harkavy 36 (where the concluding formula is fuller: ... |1¥T TP 

an per vnvbi pa-pai inn paai inswa Drntn!>. it is shown 

thereby that this Responsum does not come f,rom Sherira, and 
accordingly the statement in my D'SIC D^'JV, I, 28 above is to be 
corrected. Interesting is also No. 98, where the word n^lflfl 
(Baba batra 146a) is explained and where we find among other 

matters: nsipj nxn naom pnn *npj niba nno Ur«t5> ''Dl — 
roavu DTin wvforn nnSnn "ipn rrvy ma^na trnao -lewa nnnn 
noan nis^B: 

14 Accordingly also these Responsa are to be added to those which were 
sent by the Geonim to Egypt and which I have registered in RBJ., XLVIII, 
161; LI, 58. 
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This word, however, does not occur in our recensions of the Sefer 
Yesirah.— Immediately after these Responsa follow eight more, 
which are designated on the margin as No. 1-8 and bear the 
superscription: V't |WU nHJJD Vn"6 ^NDO f6o5 JO, hence a col- 
lection of Saadyanic Responsa. They are all — with the exception 
of No. S — in Arabic and otherwise unknown. The following de- 
serve mention: No. I which treats of JTiTlO J130- The number of 
strokes, according to Saadya, is thirteen, and these are bestowed 
on those who transgress a traditional precept, such as hair-cutting 
on semi-holidays or wearing shoes during the days of mourn- 
ing, etc. (jmi ... mpbo^N rbh th im hrbh Kmtnpo nine nao 
'B rrw natt 1 jo abha hichx f\b«s jo naipj^N , Bi NnboynDJ 
ibh mcN no in bivb* bn'N 'b bwa bynp in ijno btf ibin 

*li)N J v nrWB NnB^NaB flJO in NO ; comp. on the other 
hand Hai's Responsum in naim , "1JJE' No. 15 and in addition 
Jahrbuch d. jud.-liter. Gesellschaft, VIII, 450 and ZfhB., XV, 
175). No. 4 deals with the ajal problem (see above), which 
Saadya discusses also in his Btrwnot, ch. VI (ed. Slucki, 102), yet 
the end seems to have been omitted by the copyist. The Respon- 
sum makes reference to the talmudic account of Eleazar b. Simon 
(Baba mesi'a 850) : 13 HJPVD N3D 'B D^JTlBH JIN naiBVl pna *B 

Nb jwn a>ae> n^j ju»e> ••ma it^N "n mo 1 •w ^la pib^n biN 
jnp' jn a>s n^iN "Ma jndjn^n ■'Birv jn ^» Wn Nini nwt 
onbip^> biNa n^n nio^N it n^ dhjx^ ^in^n *b on^ipa. 

In No. 6 Saadya proves that n^NE>1 (Exod. 3, 22) must be con- 
strued in the sense of "asking for a present," with reference to 
I Sam. 1, 28; Mishnah Shabbat 23, 1, Baba batra 9, 1 and Berakot 
290 (OWn naiaa HPNt^). This interpretation, as Kis points out, 
agrees with his translation in the Pentateuch ad loc, artinDn ?a 
fTNIOpN ), and is quoted by Bab.ya b. Asher ad loc. in the name 
of IJananel. This is therefore an additional proof that bananel 
in his exposition of the Pentateuch was mostly dependent on 
Saadya (comp. Monatsschrift, XU, 209, n. 1). 

Warsaw Samuel Poznansiu 



